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Cuba and the State Sponsors of Terrorism List 



Summary 

Cuba was first added to the State Department’s list of states sponsoring 
international terrorism in 1 982, pursuant to Section 6(j) of the Export Administration 
Act of 1979 (P.L. 96-72). At the time, numerous U.S. government reports and 
statements under the Reagan Administration alleged Cuba’s ties to international 
terrorism and its support for terrorist groups in Latin America. Cuba had a history 
of supporting revolutionary movements and governments in Latin America and 
Africa, but in 1992 Lidel Castro stressed that his country’s support for insurgents 
abroad was a thing of the past. Cuba’s policy change was in large part a result of 
Cuba’ s diminishing resources following the breakup of the Soviet Union and the loss 
of billions of dollars in annual subsidies to Cuba. 

Cuba remains on the State Department’ s terrorism list with four other countries: 
Iran, Syria, Sudan, and North Korea. According to the State Department’s Country 
Reports on Terrorism 2005 (issued in April 2006), Cuba has “actively continued to 
oppose the U.S. -led Coalition prosecuting the global war on terror and has publicly 
condemned various U.S. polices and actions.” The State Department report also 
asserted that Cuba maintains close relationships with other state sponsors of terrorism 
such as Iran and North Korea and contended that Cuba has provided safe haven for 
members of several Loreign Terrorist Organizations. The report also maintained that 
Cuba continues to provide safe haven to U.S. fugitives from justice but noted that 
“Cuba has stated that it will no longer provide safe haven to new U.S. fugitives who 
may enter Cuba.” 

Cuba’s retention on the terrorism list has received more attention in recent years 
in light of increased support for legislative initiatives to lift some U.S. sanctions 
under the current economic embargo. Should U.S. restrictions be lifted, a variety of 
trade and aid restrictions would remain in place because of Cuba’s retention on the 
terrorism list. Supporters of keeping Cuba on the terrorism list argue that there is 
ample evidence that Cuba supports terrorism. They point to the government’ s history 
of supporting terrorist acts and armed insurgencies in Latin America and Africa. 
They stress the government’s continued hosting of members of foreign terrorist 
organizations and U.S. fugitives from justice. Critics of retaining Cuba on the 
terrorism list maintain that the policy is a holdover from the Cold War and that Cuba 
no longer supports terrorism abroad. They argue that domestic political 
considerations are responsible for keeping Cuba on the terrorism list and question 
many of the allegations made in the State Department report. 

Lor additional information on Cuba, see CRS Report RL32730, Cuba: Issues 
for the 109 th Congress , by Mark P. Sullivan. Lor further information on state- 
sponsored terrorism and U.S. policy, see CRS Report RL33600, International 
Terrorism: Threat, Policy, and Response, by Raphael Perl; and CRS Report 
RL32417, The Department of State ’s Patterns of Global Terrorism Report: Trends, 
State Sponsors, and Related Issues, by Raphael Perl. 
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Sanctions Associated with the Terrorism List 

The “state sponsors of terrorism list” is mandated under Section 6(j) of the 
Export Administration Act of 1979, as amended (P.L. 96-72; 50U.S.C. app. 2405(j)), 
under which the Secretary of State makes a determination when a country “has 
repeatedly provided support for acts of international terrorism.” Cuba has remained 
on the list since 1982, and at present there are four other countries on the list — Iran, 
North Korea, Sudan, and Syria. 

Under various provisions of law, certain trade benefits, most foreign aid, support 
in the international financial institutions, and other benefits are restricted or denied 
to countries named as state sponsors of international terrorism. Under the authority 
of Section 6(j) of the Export Administration Act, validated licenses are required for 
exports of virtually all items to countries on the terrorism list, except items specially 
allowed by public law, such as informational materials, humanitarian assistance, and 
food and medicine. Being listed as a sponsor of international terrorism also restricts 
bilateral assistance in annual foreign assistance appropriations acts, as required most 
recently in Section 527 of the Foreign Operations, Export Financing and Related 
Programs Appropriations Act, 2006 (P.L. 109-102). Section 502 of the Trade Act 
of 1974 (P.L. 93-618; 19U.S.C. 2462) makes a country ineligible for the Generalized 
System of Preferences (GSP) if it is on the Section 6(j) terrorism list. Section 620A 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (P.L. 87-195; 22 U.S.C. 2371) also prohibits 
assistance authorized under the act to the government of a country that “has 
repeatedly provided support for acts of international terrorism.” Likewise, Section 40 
of the Arms Export Control Act (P.L. 90-629; 22 U.S.C. 2780) prohibits the export 
or other provision of munitions to a country if the government “has repeatedly 
provided support for acts of international terrorism.” 1 

Cuba’s retention on the terrorism list has received more attention in recent years 
in light of increased support for legislative initiatives to lift some U.S. economic 
sanctions under the current embargo. Should U.S. sanctions be removed, a variety of 
trade and aid restrictions would nonetheless remain in place because of Cuba’s 
retention on the terrorism list. At this juncture, however, sanctions have not been 



1 Both Section 620A of the Foreign Assistance Act and Section 40 of the Arms Export 
Control Act have provisions similar to Section 6(j) of the Export Administration Act in 
which the Secretary of State may publish a determination that a country is supporting 
international terrorism. However, the only published determinations by the Secretary of 
State have been those under Section6(j) and constitute what is known as the “state sponsors 
of terrorism list.” 
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removed and Cuba remains subject to a comprehensive U.S. trade and financial 
embargo (pursuant to the Trading with the Enemy Act and the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961). 

In addition to the terrorism list sanctions imposed by the Export Administration 
Act, Section 40A of the Arms Export Control Act (P.L. 90-629; 22 U.S.C. 2781) 
prohibits the sale or export of defense articles and defense services if the President 
determines and certifies to Congress, by May 15 of each year, that the country “is not 
cooperating fully with United States antiterrorism efforts.” This list has been issued 
annually since 1997, and currently includes Cuba, as well as Iran, North Korea, 
Syria, and Venezuela. 2 



Removing a Country from the Terrorism List 

Under Section 6(j) of the Export Administration Act, a country’s retention on 
the terrorism list may be rescinded in two ways. The first option is for the President 
to submit a report to Congress certifying that 1) there has been a fundamental change 
in the leadership and policies of the government of the country concerned; 2) the 
government is not supporting acts of international terrorism; and 3) the government 
has provided assurances that it will not support acts of international terrorism in the 
future. The second option is for the President to submit a report to Congress, at least 
45 days before the proposed recision will take effect, justifying the recision and 
certifying that 1) the government concerned has not provided any support for 
international terrorism during the preceding six-month period; and 2) the government 
has provided assurances that it will not support acts of international terrorism in the 
future. 

Over the years, three countries have been removed from the terrorism list. 
South Yemen was removed in 1990 when it ceased to exist upon merging with North 
Yemen. Iraq was removed from the list in 1982 and again in 2004 (after having been 
added back in 1990). Libya was removed in May 2006. 

Although Section 6(j) does not set forth a procedure for Congress to block the 
President’s removal of a country from the terrorism list, Congress could pass 
legislation on its own to block the removal. In contrast, Section 40 of the Arms 
Export Control Act, which prohibits the export of munitions to governments 
repeatedly providing support for international terrorism, sets forth a specific 
procedure for Congress to consider a joint resolution to block the President’ s removal 
of a country from the terrorism list. In addition, both Section 40 of the Arms Export 
Control Act and Section 620A of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (which 
prohibits most assistance to countries supporting international terrorism) provide 
presidential waiver authority for national security interests or humanitarian reasons. 



2 U.S. Department of State. “Determination and Certification under Section 40A of the Arms 
Export Control Act,” Public Notice 541 1 (May 8, 2006), Federal Register, Vol. 71, No. 96, 
p. 28897, May 18, 2006. 




